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the study of natural history as an 
educational discipline. 

By J. Arthur Thomson. 

The title of this paper suggests a thesis with which most 
educationists and educated parents are quite sympathetic, 
though they differ widely in the length to which they allow 
their sympathy to carry them. They agree with the sermon, 
but they have less enthusiasm for the offertory, i.e., in expend- 
ing energy or making sacrifices in the line of their convictions. 

We are, however, at length spared the trouble of arguing 
that it is well that children should know something of the 
plant-world and the animal-world round about them, since 
this desirability is conceded by all whose opinion is valuable- 
The difficulties that remain antagonistic to more and better 
education in Natural History, are mainly due to the vested 
interests of other subjects — languages, literature, history, 
art, physical culture, etc. — subjects whose claims are so 
strong that little time or space is left for anything outside 
the limits of their satisfaction. Thus the question is no 
longer whether Natural History has claims, it is whether 
these claims justify giving a little less time and attention to 
something else, and whether parents will be satisfied to have 
some knowledge of and liking for Natural History atone for 
some deficiencies in Latin and music. On general psycho- 
ogica 1 grounds it seems doubtful whether the supposed 
ctencies would exist, except where they should exist ; but 
possi ility must be frankly allowed, and for practical 
purposes the degree to which Natural History is taught must 
_ ^ °. n * ? value wffiich parents and teachers set upon it 

an educational discipline. This is the subject of the 
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and a litTr 1SCUSS10n as to the relative values of a scientific 
both are 6 uca |* on - Ihe only rational answer is that 
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exclude any one kind of education, is to leave part of our 

We have a body, senses and intelligence-all to be 
educated mouth, hands and feet ; eyes and ears and brain. 
To have well-defined unblurred sensations, to be able to form 
precise perceptions, to gain conceptions strong enouvh to 
influence our conduct for good, and with it all to conserve 
simple natural feelings of pleasure and pain-from delight in 

beautiful colour, to delight in noble thoughts and deeds 

these are some of the obvious ideals of our education. 

Ihus arguments about the relative merits of quite different 
disciplines seem, for the most part, a waste of time. We 
need and wish all kinds, for the more complex the discipline, 
the more likelihood is there that the result will be a many- 
sided personality — a true citizen of the world. But where 
the conditions forbid any one of the many doors being opened 
—for education is largely giving keys into children’s hands— 
then there is apt to be a blasting of some bud, a numbing of 
some initiative; and a morbid growth. Remember that a 
rudimentary organ is apt to become a diseased organ. 
Health of mind, as of body, means a proportionate develop- 
ment of all normal functions. Let me speak for a moment of 
the consequences of a closed door. I can fancy some one 
saying, “you are absurdly nervous; the child will turn out all 
right , in spite of a score of your so-called closed doors ; all 
roads lead to Rome ; and does not the typical gentleman 
come from the classical and historical schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge ? ” 

To which I answer that nature does indeed often prove 
itself stronger than either education or iniseducation, but to 
suppose that our children are “ all right because they turn 
out a little better educated than ourselves, is sutel) to be 


easily satisfied. The problem is rather, how much better may 
they become, to what extent can we from our experience 
shorten their recapitulation of the racial histoi), and help 
them beyond our level, not so brilliant after all. 

( 2 ) 1 can fancy some one saying, “It does not reall) matter 
about a few closed doors if our boy has really a taste in a 
certain direction, it is sure to assert itself sooner or ater. 
Here again there is the same truth, that nature is stronger 
than education or miseducation. But surely we must see the 
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•1 ,'nflnpnce that results when a child finds that 
far-reaching evi t _ sa y beasts or flowers — is either 

what intents > ^ ^ it may be i aug hed at by those 

lg nored or sl s as a b i OV v to his individuality— which it is 
a * h0me 'nf education to develop-and it raises an opposition 
bet\veen his particular hobby and all the res, of what to him 

“Crihermore,' it is easy to speak about opening closed 
doors afterwards, but this is mostly a fict.on. Unless we are 
very well pleased with ourselves we know that there are 
whole departments of human importance whtch we find it 
difficult to understand, or to become organically interested in, 
even when in after life this becomes our duty. 1 his defect is 
in great part due to closed doors in our early education. 

3 Thirdly, though I do not wish to discuss a matter which 
requires stronger hands than mine, do we not sin in hiding 
from our children the key to that door behind which lies all 
the knowledge of sex and reproduction. There is a time for 
everything, and a time for that. 

The old “Arabian Nights” story is true; it was the for- 
bidden chamber which morbidly pre-occupied the mind. Now, 
questionings about these matters are beautifully answered 
by a study of flowers and animals, as gradually as one could 
wish. Yet the subject is always slurred, and when children 
ask they are told — well — fibs. The results of both slurring 
and fibs are often seen later. 

It goes without saying that this is part of home education, 
not of school education ; and those who shirk it forget that 
what is not taught by those who wish at least to be wise, may 
be learned by-and-by from those who are pleased enough 
to be foolish. 

An Oxford scholar, learned in the thoughts of Plato and 
Aristotle, in the course of European history, in the growth 
of languages, and so on, is plainly an educated man 
cultured in thought and feeling ; but if he has drawn his 
blinds down on the world around him, if his eyes have 
remained unopened to the flowers and birds, to the mountains 
an the sea, if he have only mildly pleasant sensations when 
intrude upon his subjectivity, and neither accurate 
perceptions of them nor any conception of the story whose 

vi words they are, then he is not a thoroughly educated 
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man. In range he may be excelled by a little child, although 
in his own department he may instruct the world. 

Of course I admit that he may be minutely observant of 
nature, and even conversant with scientific methods and 
results, but that is rather in spite of his education than in 
virtue of it. It is easy to cite Tennyson’s accuracy of 
observation , it is as easy to remember how St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux rode all day by the Lake of Geneva, and then 
asked in the evening where the lake was ! 

On the other hand, a naturalist may be learned in the ways 
of animals and the growth of plants; he may see them 
through and through, without aid of any cryptoscope or 
Rontgen’s rays, as though they were transparent ; he may 
understand the ceaseless processes of their being; he may 
kno v whence they have come, and their part in the vibrating 
web of life. If so, he is an educated man. But if he know 
little of the history of mankind, little of the thoughts of the 
noblest, little of the dreams of the poets, little of the art of 
the skilful, then he is not a thoroughly educated man. 

It is indeed improbable that many such exist, for there is 
likelihood that the lover of birds will be a lover of the poets 
too, that the historian of animal life will have some shrewd 
ideas as to the decline and fall of Rome, and that the 
biologist may be something of a moralist as well. We must 
give our minds the credit of preferring not to be miseducated. 

Let me cite an instance to interrupt this platitudinarian 
talk. I knew a learned philological student — since dead — 
who did not know how many wings a butterfly bore, nor how 
many legs a frog had. I did not ask him, the remark was 
made, — perhaps he was rather proud of it, — in the course of 
a walk when we saw both butterflies and frogs. Let us reflect 
for a moment on this case. 

Our first thought, perhaps, is that it does not matter much 
how many wings a butterfly has. Neither it does to us, 
except in so far as it convicts us of having eyes and seeing not. 

Our second thought is that it is very easy to stump a 
man — especially a busy or pre-occupied man with the v< ery 
simplest things, e.g. y as to whether the hour of four is marked 
on his watch by four strokes, or by a I and a A . Specia r m 
and pre-occupation make us all stupid, perhaps stu P| est 
when we are at our best. There is a record of a ri lant 
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- r who on his way to lecture discovered meniall^^T 
pr0 ^ I his watch at home, and went back for 
having consulted it to see that he had still time, without befog 
, "for the lecture. Before a master, ng interest, huge masse f 
„f information fade completely from the mind, and we see 
nothing. We become so busy that we curb every initial 
except along specific lines : witness a clever student i n the 
botanical laboratory who did not know the way to the R 0ck 
Garden, or another in University Hall, who, though well 
learned in history, had never seen Mons. Meg in the Castle 
above his head. 

But the philologists’ ignorance was due not to a momentary 
forgetfulness, nor to the remoteness of the butterfly and 
frog from his keener interests, hut to an entire absence of 
perceptual education. He was brought up in the country, 
he studied in a small University town, in the fields around 
which the butterflies flit in hundreds, he had learned to 
think, but not to see. He had seen many butterflies, yet 
he had never really seen one. He had been content with 
a vague sensation of a flying patch of colour. He was an 
educated philologist, but not a thoroughly educated man. 

And the important fact, which contains the moral, is that 
in healthy children the perceptions are usually keenly 
accurate even in detail, until the faculty is nipped, as it 
usually is, in the bud. 

I he claims of Natural History as an educational discipline 
seem to be especially the following 
I irst, it responds to an organic interest. I simply don’t 
e leve in the existence of healthy children who have not 
a natural interest in living things. But if you begin early 

thp vm 0b 'l CUre this interest > smother it, and kill it before 
pL • , years olcL After that the teacher of Natural 

v , y 111 * le sc hool seeks to re-awaken an interest which 
to tearb 0 a . read y snu bbed. How cruel this is to child and 
get som^ r, f 1S P ! am t0 the un P'-ejudiced mind. “You should 
see the nr 1*1°^ Spawn tllis month,” says the teacher, “ and 
the nond turn mto froglings.” “Come away from 

someone ' else ” « U f ^ gir1, soili ng your new frock,’ says 
"Oman,” sneers ^ ^ fro ££ ies already, you little new 
Perhaps accom r S ° meone el se, and the blasting of buds is 
P accorn Phshed. To let the child see that its parents 
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ignore, can I say despise, or laugh at what the teacher 
was enthusiastic over, and what the pupil really enjoyed, 
is fine education, isn’t it ? 

lhe second claim on behalf of the Natural History 
discipline is that it tends to educate many faculties at once, 
(1) of careful observation, for there can be no progress nor 
satisfaction apart from some power of psychography, i.e., 
of registering impressions so that recognition is easy ; (2) 
of aesthetic emotion, for all wild plants and animals are 
artistic harmonies ; (3) of inquisitiveness as to causes, for 
every living thing has idiosyncrasies which raise problems ; 
4) of reasoning, for it is easy to anyone with an instinct 
for teaching to lead on the pupils to solve problems ; and 
(5) of relating science to life, for if Natural History once 
grips, inferences from animal life to human life are inevitable. 

Allow me to give the first illustration which occurs to me 
of each of these points. (1) As to observation. I have seen 
a child of four name flowers which a student who had passed 
his first Professional in Botany, failed to recognise. Now 
there is little value in giving names to things, and they are 
soon forgotten, but the naming does indicate a power of 
recognising — a perceptual precision, which most healthy 
children have strongly. 

Many would agree with w^hat a Professor of Zoology wrote 
the other day— “It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to say 
that the average junior or senior student in a college 
possesses less inclination and ability to notice, and compare 
than a child of from five to ten years of age. 

I fear that the early power of observation-winch 1 should 
describe as a sensory alertness and receptivity is °^ n 0 

be in great part lost. It remains in those w o me, ° 
Prof. Geddes’s phrase, predominantly eye-minded ra 

ear-minded. . , , 

What one has most hope for is replacing the ear p ^ Y 
receptivity by a new kind of observational 
looks rather than pictures , which e ° mig ht perhaps 

on a previous preparedness, on w fasten on to. 

call intellectual tendrils seeking something in 

M Bor the culture of f*" 
beautiful things, botany and nat . y ment ions 

disciplines. I may recall the case which Kt.sK. 
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of the servant-girl who excused her non-demolition of the 
Hpr’s web, because it was so pretty. Or again, l 
ta one of my grandfathers books a story of an enthusi^ 
lover of gardening, who left a fine nettle glowing j n j. 
greenhouse, saying in excuse “ it grew up sae bonnily, puir 
thing, that I could not think to pu it. We often fi nd th 
same feeling among country-folk, who say of cut flowers 
“Ah, but the’re bonniest grown.” In scores of little ways 
we can foster this delight in and reverence for beautiful 
things, without going to any extreme of high falutin' 
sentimentality. The antithesis is easily found, for instance 
in ourselves when we carelessly decapitate plants with our 
walking stick . . . and from ourselves down to the rascals 
who set fire to cats or beat horses to death. 

I suppose most teachers will allow that some part of the 
conventional discipline, say in history and literature, has its 
bearing on the culture of feeling— on morals rather than on 
intelligence. And though I cannot develop the subject, 

I wish to point out that the study of Natural History is im- 
portant in this connection ; for animal life is full of situations 
which evoke admiration and sympathy. The ways of these 
little people in fur and feathers are often like a prototype, 
o ten like a caiicature of our own. “ Uncle Remus’s Talks” 
are notable illustrations of what I mean to suggest, though 
ci abbit was not, of course, a model of all the virtues. 

,3J n regard to inquisitiveness as to causes. It is surely 
: f anim0US ^ er dict that children can ask us more questions 

few au^tt -0011 ^ an We can answe r in a week, if ever. And 
living- thimT m ° re P 1122 ^ 11 ^ than those they ask about 
°" th f T »«<•. we must recognise that a 

disheartening-- on 1 , WS must be monotonous and 

confess ignora’nr-P 6 ° ther hand ’ we must be P re P ared tG 
will oerhanc n ’ ,° r t0 Sa ^’ " This is too difficult just now, it 

(4) As to plainerb y a "d by.” 

■mown young" “1 re f s0 " i "g out of things. I have often 
Problems before^ W ^ bar * otte Square Institution solve 

°f course, that th IC tbe me dical student stood dumb. Not, 
co-ordinations o ^ stu< ^ en t had not more complex cerebral 
because he had 1 m ° n ’ developed intelligence, but rather 
Problem freshlv ° S j . tbe P 0Wer or habit of approaching a 
> and independently. I often feel that the 
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kingdom of science, like the kingdom of heaven, is opener 
to the child than to the man ! “ Father would, help,” as Max 

O’Rell’s boy said in excuse for his bad exercise. 

(5) As to application of science to exercise life, we must 
recognise that the subjects of study in Natural History have 
in a high degree this fascination and value, that they are 
never closed. Each is capable of endless development and 
application. Just because they deal with life, the facts of 
Natural History are like seeds in the mind. 

But I must try to say something of my own experience in 
teaching young folks Natural History. I cannot do so with 
much confidence; I am still learning what is certainly no 
easy art. How difficult it is we know from our experience, 
which various facts corroborate. Thus how few really good 
books there are on Natural History. I don’t mean primers, 
for these should be written by an educational genius, or 
not at all, but books which presuppose that this stage has 
been passed. How few books there are like Kingsley’s 
Water - B abics ; Miss Buckley’s Life and her Children and 
Winners in Lifts Race; Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s Annual 
Sketches; Kipling's Jungle Books. 

(To be continued .) 


